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TRAVELS ROUND MY CHAMBER. 
From the French of Count Xavier de Maistre. 
(Continued from page 115.) 


CHAP. XIV. 


- | have already observed, that I am par- 
ticularly fond of meditating in bed in the 
morning, and that the agreeable colours 
of my pink and white bed-curtains contri- 
bute in no small degree to the pleasure I 
thus experience. 

I therefore direct my servant to enter 
my chamber an hour before I intend to 
rise. I hear him walking lightly and 
bustling cautiously about the apartment, 
and the noise he makes rouses me so far 
that I enjoy the delightful sensation of 
being conscious that I am slumbering—a 
delicate kind of pleasure which is not 
known to every one! It consists in 
being sufficiently awake to know that we 


‘are not quite so, and to calculate con- 


fusedly that the hour of business and 
care yet in the hour-glass of time. By 
degrees my valet becomes more and more 
noisy ; it is so difficult to restrain one’s 
motions ; besides, he knows that the fatal 
hour draws near.—He looks at my watch, 
and strikes the repeater to warn me— 
but | turn a deaf ear to it ; and, to prolong 
the charming hour as much as possible, I 
torment the unfortunate creature with a 
thousand idle directions.—I give him a 
hundred preliminary orders, with the 
view of gaining time. He knows very 
well that these orders, which I pronounce 
in a tone of ill-humour, are only so many 
pretences {6 remain in bed, without seem- 
ing to wish it. He affects not to observe 
this, and I feel really grateful to him. 

Finally, all my excuses being exhaust- 
ed, he advances to the centre of the room, 
and stands with his arms folded, perfectly 
motionless. 

It must be confessed that he could. not 
possibly devise a more ingenious and dis- 
creet mode of condemning my indolence. 
I never resist this tacit invitation. I 
stretch forth my hand to show that I un- 


derstand his hint, and I am up in an in- 
‘stant. 








If the reader reflect on the conduct of|/He placed it erect on the top of the bu- 
my servant, he will be convinced that, in|reau; then, stepping. back a few: paces, I 
certain delicate affairs of the above de-|iwish, sir, you would tell me why the’por- 
scription, simplicity and good sense are |itrait always looks at me, to whatever part 
infinitely preferable to expert ingenuity. }of the room I go : in the morning when I 
[ venture to affirm, that a studied speech |iliPht the fire, the eyes are turned towards 
on the fatal effects of indolence would not|ime, and if 1 go to the window they still 
so speedily prevail on mg to rise as the|ifollow me. And I suppose, Joannetti, if 
silent reproof of poor Joannetti. the room were full of company that beau- 

Joannetti is a perfectly honest creature, |Itifal lady would look on every side and at 
and one who, of all servants in the world, levery body at once.—Yes, sir, | really 
is best suited to such a traveller as myself. |ithink she would. And she would smile at 
He is accustomed to the frequent wander- |Ithe visiters as sweetly as she smiles at me. 
ings of my soul, and he never laughs at the |Joannetti made no reply. I stretched my- 
blunders of the other: nay, he occasion- self in my arm-chair, hung down my head, 
ally directs it, when it is alone ; so that I land sunk into serious meditation. What 
may say, itis then guided by two souls. |a gleam of light is here! Poor lover ! 
When it goes to dress, for instance, he jwhilst you are languishing far from your 
shows, by a sign, that it is on the point of |imistress, in whose heart, perbaps, a rival 
drawing on the stockings with the wrong|has already supplanted you; whilst your 
side out, or of putting on the coat before eyes are fundly rivetted on her portrait, 
the waistcoat. My soul has. frequently jjand You imagine (at least in painting) that 
been amused to see poor Joannetti run as |ishe looks on you alone,—the perfidious 
far as the parade of the citadel, to say|semblance, as faithless as the original, 
that it had forgotten its hat or its hand- iglances and smiles on all around her. 
kerchief. This is a moral similitude between cer- 

One day, (shall 1 confess it?) but for |itain portraits and their originals, which no 
my faithful servant, who overtook it at}iphilosopher, no painter, ne observer, has 
the bottom of the staircase, the silly thing bitherto noticed. 
would have gone to court without a} 
sword, with all the gravity of the grand| 
master of the ceremonies carrying his} 
august wand of office. | 


CHAP. XE | 


Joannetti, said I, hang up that portrait : 
he had helped to clean it, and no more 
dreamed of what occasioned the chapter 
of the portrait than of what was going on 
inthe moon. He had, of his own accord, 
presented me with the wet sponge, and 
by this action, apparently so indifferent, 
he had sent my soul travelling at the rate 
of a hundred millions of miles in a mo- 
ment. Instead, however, of hanging up |ithe celebrated Le Brun, these two move- 
the picture, he held it in his hand, looking ments of the human body denote the ut- 
steadfastly at it. A doubt, a problem tofmost degree of astonishment. Certainly 
be resolved, gave him an air of curiosity |Imy animal part must have undertaken this 
which I remarked. Well, Joannetti, said | issertation ; my soul was very well aware 
I, what fault do you find with the portrait ? that Joannetti knew nothing at all of the 
—O! none, sir,—no fault.—But . . . ./inature of a flat surface, and still less about 




























CHAP. XVI. 


Joannetti was still in the same attitude, 
waiting the expected explanation. I 
raised my head from the collar of my 
travelling coat, and after an effort to banish 
| he melancholy reflections in which my 
mind was obsorbed, Joannetti, said J, 
jturning round my arm-chair, do you not 
iknow that a picture, being a flat surface, 
the rays of light issue from every 
point of that surface ?—At this explana- 
tion, Joannetti opened his eyes so that the 
whole of the eye-ball was visible ; his 
mouth too was half open. According to 
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‘myself; and I again hutig down my head, 
)* and completely buried it in the collar of 
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rays of light. However, the prodigious 
up-raising of his eye-lids brought me to 


my travelling coat. 

Here I resolved to stop and dine ; it 
was late in the morning, and another step 
or two in my chamber would have retard- 
ed my dinner until night. 1 slipped for- 











aperture of the tomb of Empedocles, the 
most trivial circumstances are mentioned. 


The pumber of persons and mules, the 
quality of the provisions, the excellent ap- 
petite of the travellers, and every slip in 
the ascent is carefully noted down, and 
registered in the journal, for the informa- 


tion of the sedentary world. 








ward to the edge of my armchair, apd 
placing my two feet on each side™of the 
grate, I patiently waited until my repast 
‘should be served up. This is a,most de- 
lightful attitude : it would, I think, be 
difficult to find another combining so many 
advantages, or so convenient in the so- 
journings indispensable to travellers. 


Rosine, my faithful dog, brushes past 
the skirts of my coat to induce me to take 


her up ; she finds a convenient bed in the 


angle forming the two portions of my 
body : the letter V admirably represents} 
I frequently find her with- 
out knowing how she came there. My 
hands then arrange themselves in the way 
most convenient to her; either begause 
there is a sympathy between the enga- 
ging animal and my own animal part, or be- 
cause chance alone decides it. But I can 
it is a dull sys- 


my posture. 


never believe in chance ; 


tem—a word which signifies nothing. No 


I would rather believe in magnetism—I 
would rather believe in Martinism—I can 
never bring myself to place any faith in 


chance. 
There is so much reality in the connec 


tion existing between these two animals, 
that when from pure abstraction I rest my 
feet on each side of the grate, when din- 


ner hour is yet remote, and I have no in 


tention of halting at a station, Rosine, who 


watches all my motions, betrays her de 
light by a gentle motion of her tail. Dis 


cretion, however, withholds her from 


jumping up to me, and my body perceiv 
ing this is thankful to her. 


cannot entirely be attributed to chance. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Let not the reader blame me for being 
it is the way 
with all travellers. In describing an as- 
cent to Mont-Blanc, or a visit to the vast 


too prolix in my details ; 


Though in- 
capable of arguing on the cause which 
produces it, there arises between them a 
connection of agreeable sensations, which 


sincerest affection. 


During the six years that we have lived 
together, not the least coolness has arisen 
between us ; or, ifa few little altercations 
have taken place,! frankly confess that 
the fault was chiefly on my side, and that 
Rosine always took the first steps towards 


reconciliation. 


of temper with her, she retires mourn- 
fully and without complaining ; at day- 








her tail against the leg of my table. 








very name is forgotten. 
-|| vice have been 


-||friendship without reserve ! 


my friends. ~ 
Let the world think what it will. 
(To be concluded in our next.) | 














Hobbes. 


On this principle 1 have determined to 
devote a chapter to my dear Rosine, a 
faithful animal, for whom I entertain the 


In the evening, when I have been out 


————— 
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break, next morning, she appears at my 
bed-side in a respectful attitude; and 
whenever I begin to stir, she announces 
her presence by the repeated motion of| 


And why should | withhold my affec- 
tion from an endearing animal, who has 
never ceased to love me during the pe- 
riod we have livedtogether! My memory 
will not enable me to enumerate the per- 
sons who have interested themselves for 
my welfare, and who have now forgotten 
I have had some friends, several 
-||mistresses, and still more acquaintances ; 
and now I am nothing to the world—my 


What protestations, what offers of ser- 
de to me! I might com- 
mand their fortune—rely on their eternal 


-|| But, my dear Rosine, who never made 
me any promises, has rendered me the 
-|jgratest service that can be rendered to 
humanity ; she loved me formerly and 
she loves me still, and I am not ashamed 
to confess that I love her with a portion 
of the same sentiment which | grant to 


=—————~—zxzx—zx—zxz&z&z&{&{={_=>@=&—_—e—e—e_eEQEeeee— 

Understanding.—In the analysis of the 
understanding, every thing may be traced 
back to Bacon ; and after him comes 


THE BOGLE OF ANNESLIE. 


** An’ ye winna’ believe it the Bogle 
said a pretty young lassie to hér sweet. 
heart, as they sat in the door of her fy. 
ther’s cottage one fine autumn evening : 
‘Do you hear that, mither, Andrew ’}| 
no believe i’ the bogle ?”’ 

‘Gude be wi’ us, Effie!” exclaimed 
Andrew—a slender and delicate youth of 
about two-and-twenty-—-‘‘ a bonny time I 
wad hae o’t, gin I were to heed every auld 
wife’s clatter.” 

The words “auld wife” had a manifest 
effect on Effie, afid she bit her lips in si- 
lence. Her mother immediately opened 
a battery upon the young man’s prejudi- 
ces, narrating that on Anneslie Heath, at 
ten o’clock o’- night, a certain apparition 
was wont to appear, in the form of a mai- 
den above the usual size, with a wide 








three-cornered hat. Sundry other par- 
ticulars were mentioned, but Andrew was 
still incredulous. ‘* He’ll rue that, dear- 
ly will he rue’t !” said Effie, as he depart- 
ed. 

Many days, however, passed away, 
and Effie was evidently much disappoint- 
ed to find that the scepticism of herMover 
gathered strength. Nay, he-had the au- 
dacity to insult, by gibes and jests, the true 
believers, and to call upon them for the 





reasons of their faith. Effie was in ater- 
rible passion. 

At last, however, her prophecy was ful- 
filled. Andrew was passing over the moor, 
while the clock struck ten ; for it was his 
usual practice to walk at that hour, in order 
to mock the fears of his future bride. He 
was just winding round the thicket which 
opened to him a view of the cottage where 
Effie dwelt, when he heard a light step 











behind him, and in an instant, his feet 
were tripped up, and he was laid pros- 
trate on the turf. Upon looking up he 
beheld a tall muscular man standing over 
him, who, in no courteous manner, desi- 
red to see the contents of his pocket.— 
** Deil be on ye!”’ exclaimed the young 
forester, ‘‘ I hae but ae coin i’ the warld.” 
“* That coin maun I hae,’ said his assail- 
ant. ‘Faith! I’se show ye play for'’t, 
then,” said Andrew, and sprung upon his 
feet. 


Andrew was esteemed the best cud- 








gel-player for twenty miles round, so that 
in brief space, he cooled the ardour of 
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his antagonist, and dealt such visitations 


upon his skull as might have made a much 
firmer head ache for a fortnight. The 
man stepped back, and pausing in his as- 
sault, raised his hand to his forehead, and 
buried it among his dark locks. It re- 
turned covered with blood. ‘ Thou hast 
cracked my crown,” he said, but yet ye 


sha’ na gang scatheless ;” and flinging} 


down his cudgel, he flew on his young foe, 








and grasping his body before he was a- 
ware of the attack, whirled him to the 
earth with an appalling impetus. ‘‘ The 
Lord hae mercy on me!” said Andrew, 
“I’m a dead man.” 

He was not far from it, for his rude 
foe was preparing to put the finishing 
stroke to his victory. Suddenly some- 
thing stirred in the bushes, and the con- 
queror, turning away from his victim, 
cried out, ‘‘ The bogle!’” and fled pre- 
cipitately. Andrew ventured to look up. 
He saw the figure which had been de- 
scribed to him approaching ; it came near- 
er and nearer ; iis face was very pale, 
and its step was not heard on the grass. 
At last it stood by his side, and looked 
down upon him. Andrew buried his face 
in his cloak. Presently the apparition 
spoke—indistinctly indeed, for its teeth 
seemed to chatter with cold: ‘‘ This isa 
cauld an’ an eerie night to be sae late on 
Anneslie Muir!’ and immediately it 
glided away. Andrew lay a few minutes 
in a trance; and then arising from his 
cold bed, ran hastily towards the cottage 
of his mistress. His hair stood on end, 


and the vapours of the night sunk chill 
upon his brow as he lifted up the latch, 


and flung himself on an oaken seat. 


** Preserve us!” cried the old woman, 
“Why, ye are mair than eneugh to 
To 
come in wi’ sic a jaunt anda jerk, bare- 
headed, and the red blood scattered a’ 
o’er your new leather jerkin! Shame on 
in what mishanter hast 


frighten a body out o’ her wits! 


you, Andrew! 
» thou broken that fule’s head o’ thine!” 


‘* Peace, mither,” said the young man, 


taking breath, “I hae seen the bogle.”’ 


The old lady had a long line of re- 
proaches drawn up in order of march be- 
tween her lips ; but the mention of the 
bogle was the signal for disbanding them. 
A thousand questions poured in, in rapid 
How 


succession. How old was she ? 
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was she dressed? Who was she like? 
What did she say ? 

‘* She was a tall thin woman, about se- 
ven feet high !”’ 

**Oh Andrew!” cried Effie. 

** As ugly as sin!” 

** Other people tell a different story,” 
said Effie. 

“True, on my Bible oath! and then 
her beard,’ — 

‘A beard! Andrew,” shrieked Effie, 
*‘a woman with abeard! For shame, 
Andrew !” 

** Nay, I will swear it!—She had seen 
full saxty winters afore she died to trou- 
ble us!” 

** I'll wager my best new goun,” said 
the maiden, “that saxteen would be 
nearer the mark.” 

‘* But wha was she like, Andrew ?”’ 
said the old woman. ‘‘ Was she like auld 
Janet that was drowned in the pond hard 
by ? or that auld witch that your master 
hanged for stealing his pet lamb ? or was 
she like—”’ 

‘* Are you sure she was na like me, 
Andrew ?” said Effie, looking archly in 
his face. 

‘* You—Pshaw! Faith, guid mither, 
she was like to naebody that I ken, un- 
less it be auld Elspeth, the cobbler’s wife» 
that was spirited awa’ by the Abbot, for 
breaking Father Jerome’s head wi’ a tin 
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fryingpan !”’ 
‘«* And how was she drest, Andrew ?” 
‘© In that horrible three cornered hat, 
which may I be blinded if ever I see to 
look upon again! an’ in a lang blue a- 
pron.” 
‘‘Green, Andrew !”’ cried Effie, twirl- 
ing her own green apron round her 
thumb. 
‘* How you like to tease one !”’ said the 
lover. Poor Andrew did not at all enter 
into his mistress’s pleasantry ; for he la- 
boured under great depression of spirits, 
and never lifted his eyes from the ground. 
‘* But ye hae na tauld us what she said, 
lad!’ said the old woman, assuming an 
air of deeper mystery as each question 
was put and answered in its turn. 
‘‘ Lord! what signifies it whether she 
said this or that! Haud your tongue! 
and get me some comfort ; for, to speak 
truth, I’m vera cauld.” 
‘* Well mayest thou be sae,”’ said Effie ; 


















‘* for indeed,” she continued, in a feigned 

voice, ‘‘ it was a cauld an’ an eerie night 

to be sae late on Anneslie Muir.” 

Andrew started, and a doubt seemed 

to pass over his mind. He looked up at 

the damsel, and perceived, for the first 

time, that her large blue eye was laugh- 

iag at him from under the shade of a huge 

three cornered hat. The next moment he 

bung over her in an ecstacy of gratitude, 

and smothered with his kisses the ridi- 

cule which she forced upon him as the 

penalty of bis preservation. 

‘** Seven feet high, Andrew !”*— 

“« My dear Effie !”— 

** As ugly as sin!” 

‘« My darling lassie !”— 

** And a beard !”— 

“Na, na, now you carry the jest o’er 

far !”” 

‘* And saxty winters !” 

** Saxteen springs, Effie ! dear, delight- 

ful, smiling springs !” 

** And Elspeth the cobbler’s wife! oh! 

Andrew, Andrew! I never can forgie you 

for the cobbler’s wife!—an’ what say 

you now, Andrew! is there nae bogle on 

the muir ?” 

‘“* My dear Effie! for your sake, Ill be- 

lieve in a’ the bogles in Christendie !”’ 
“*'That is,” said Effie, at the conclu 

sion of a long and vehement fit of risibili- 

ty, ‘“‘that is in a’ that wear three 

cornered hats ”’ 


LOLS ES, A A TREN SR NLS 


MARRIAGE, 


Marriage is sure a matter of more worth 
Than to be subject for attorneyship ; 

For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife ! 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 
And is a pattern of celestial peace. 


Shakspeare. 

In W , a small village in Saxony, 
there lived a poor but honest upright 
curate, who, for many years, had enjoyed, 
without alloy, the tranquil pleasures of 
domestic happiness. He had a wife and 
an only daughter. Content within the 
sphere in which they were placed, and 
unacquainted with the turbulent passions 
in the fashionable world, their days flowed 
quietly onin a uniform course of undis- 
turbed felicity. The mother and daugh- 
ter took a joint care of all the domestic 
concerns, and strove, by every consider- 
ate act of attention and love, to diminish 
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the burden, which the duties of the good 





oath, which, at the same time that it show- 


old man imposed on bim. Harriot (this 
was the name of his daughter) was, in the 
strictest sense of the words, the child af- 
ter his own heart. He was unhappy if 
she was absent, even for a few hours, and 





she was, therefore, his constant attendant. 
She was about eighteen years old, but 
had not yet experienced the inquietudes 
of that passion, which often exhibits itsel 


>». in very early life in the great world, and 


her principles and mode of thinking were 
too noble and good to inspire her parents 
with even the slightest apprehensions as 
to the wanderings of her heart—But hear 
her history. 

It is the custom, in that country, for the 
cavalry to be quartered, during the time 


of peace, in different villages, where it is 
maintained at the expense of the peasant- 
ry. Many of these soldiers are riotous 
young men, who, by virtue of their pro- 
fession and uniform, have an entrance in- 
to the houses of all the peasantry, and 
even ofthe curates. One of them, a hand- 
some but giddy young man, was quarter- 
ed at W———,, where he soon made the 


acquaintance of the good old parson. 


The young soldier had more culture of 
mind than is commonly met with in such 
He pleased the curate ; 
they met frequently, and often sat up till 
past midnight, entertaining themselves 
with the histories of battles and warlike 
achievements, of which each of them knew 


aclass of men. 


an abundance of anecdotes. 


Harriot found great entertainment in 
the company of the warrior, and, like 
Othello’s mistress, the story of his life, the 
battles, sieges, fortunes, that he had pass- 
ed, the hair-breadth escapes, the moving 
accidents by flood and field, overcame her 
heart. Love had taken possession of her 
bosom before she was aware of its ap- 
proach. The progress of this passion, 
into the human 
‘breast, is certain as fate. 

when he took her by the hand, and was 
The soldier 
could not resist the beautiful girl; his 


when once admitted 
She blushed 


unhappy when he left her. 


heart was formed for love ; they there- 
fore soon came to an explanation, but 
carefully concealed their mutual attach- 
ment from her parents; for they were 


_ justly afraid that prudential motives would 


cause them to oppose it. They bound 
themselves to each other, however, by an 












































ed the strength of their affection, exhibit- 
ed the most romantic turn ofmind. They 
promised to marry each other as soon as 
he should attain the rank of sergeant-ma- 


jor, and agreed that the one should destroy 


the other, who first failed in the engage- 
ment. 

Thus matters stood, when, contrary to 
the hopes of the lovers, a lawyer, from a 
neighboring town, applied to the father of 
Harriot for the hand of his daughter. He 
was well received, and his views promo- 
ted by the old people ; but when his in- 
tention was declared to the unfortunate 
girl, she fell into the arms of her father, 
as if struck with lightning, and, upon her 
recovery, she wept bitterly, and entreated 
him not to encourage the addresses of this 
new lover. 

Her parents, being ignorant of the true 
cause of her aversion, thought that time 
alone would overcome it, and they there- 
fore gave their solemn promise to the 
lawyer, and resolved to employ every 
means in their powers to second his 
wishes. Harriot, however, resisted every 
argument, and remained true to her pro- 
mise ; but her parents, at last, growing 
tired of her opposition, determined to 
employ their authority. The arguments 
that were made use of are needless to 
mention, and they were attended with 
success. The young soldier soon receiv- 


desisted from visiting the parsonage. His 
resolution was taken—for without the 
girl he could not live. 

A short time before the marriage day, 
a dance was given in W 
the pair. To this he resorted, unable 
any longer to resist the desire of seeing 





his once beloved. He concealed himself 


among the spectators until he saw her 
dance ; this roused him to a state of fury ; 
he ran home, took a pair of pistols, which 
were loaded, and waited until the party 
broke up. It was a dark night, but he 
discerned the unhappy bride and her 
bridegroom, walking hand in hand. He 
stept up to her, and, in a low voice, re- 
quested that she would indulge him with 
a moment's conversation. She disenga- 
ged her arm from that of the lawyer, in- 
treated him to walk on, assuring him she 
would immediately return ; but alas! it 
was the last moment of her existence ; a 


ed the intelligence, and from that moment 


, in honour of 
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shot was heard, and when her friends 
reached the place, she was seen lying 
weltering in blood at the feet of her mur- 
derer. ‘*‘ Now thou art mine again |” 
cried the soldier, ‘‘ our oaths are fulfil. 
led ; andwith these words he disappeared, 


| favoured by the obscurity of the night ; but 


he did not fly to escape ; he delivereg 
himself to the officers of justice who 
were nearest the place, and desired to be 
instantly executed ; which event indeed 
soon followed. 














——— 
A DISAPPOINTED BRIDE. 

At an age when the heart is open to 
every impression, and forms with the 
same facility engagements and connec. 
tions which, in a man of riper years, would 
be the fruit of esteem and observation, 
St. A—————. was travelling from his na- 
tive province to explore the wonders ofa 
metropolis which he had as yet beheld 
with eyes only of hope. In the coach 
which was to convey him to Paris, he 
found a young man of prepossessing ap- 
pearance ; a conversation soon began, that 
terminated in protestations of friendship 
warmly reiterated on both sides. Mutual 
confidence soon flowed from their lips, 
and all the secrets ef their youth were 
revealed : it was then that St. A 
learned that his new friend was going to 





Paris to marry a young lady whom he bad | 


never seen, but whom his father and 
family had chosen for his bride, with the 
consent of her relations. The journey 
finished without any accident, and they 
arrived in the morning at Paris, where 
they took lodging in a public hotel.— 

Scarcely had they taken possession of their 
apartments, when the young man was 
seized with a bilious colic, which, in less 
than two hours, deprived him of his ex- 
istence. Affected with the melancholy fate 
of his youthful acquaintance, St. A——--, 
whose tender attentions had been unable 
to save him, thought it his duty to inform 
the father of the future bride of the over- 


throw of his expectations, and, taking with : 


him the letters and the portfolio of his 
friend, repaired to the house of that gen- 
tleman. 

The servant who opened the door, 
conscious that his master expected his 
son-in-law, announced St. A——— as such, 
without inquiring who he was. The 
father, without giving him time to explain 
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presented him to his daughter as her hus- 
band. 


st. A———— naturally gay and volatile, 
could not resist the temptation of deceiv- 
ing the family any longer, and played his 

extremely well. He gave the letters ; 
and, being perfectly acquainted with the 
secrets and affairs of his friend, returned 
the most satisfactory answers to their 
questions. He succeeded, especially in 
captivating the attention of the young 
lady, who, with sidelong glances, admired 
the features and the fine shape with 
which nature had blessed her lover.— 
Dinner was announced, and St. A 
was placed by the side of the timid bride ; 
and the whole family yielded up their 
hearts to joy and satisfaction. The young 
lady spoke little, answered with difficulty, 
and often blushed, while St. A was 
polite and ardent in his attention towards 
her ; andtho’ the expressions of his face 
were naturally serious, his conversation 
was pleasing and cheerful. 

After dinner, the father entered into all 
the details necessary to settle the mar- 
riage, when suddenly St. A rose, 
taking his hat, seemed anxious to retire. 
“ Are you going to leave us ?”’ exclaimed 
the father ; ‘* Yes’? answered St. A——-; 
“important business compels me to quit 
you.” ** What business can you have ina 
city where you are a stranger? perhaps 
you wish to draw money from a banker ; 
my purse is entirely at your service ; and 
if you will absolutely have recourse to a 
banker, 1 may sénd somebody who will 
transact business for you.” ‘‘ No” said 
St. A—-, who continued to walk to- 
wards the door, and they were soon in the 
hall; when addressing the father, ‘« Now 
that we are alone,” said he, ‘and the 
ladies cannot hear us, I will tell you, that 
this morning, a few moments after my ar- 
rival, an accident happened to me. I was 
taken with the bilious colic, and died. 
1 promised to be buried at 6 o’clock, and 
you will easily conceive that [ must attend 
the place of rendezvous, for not being 
known in this part of the world, if I failed 
lo be exact to my word, it would awake 
Mspicions of inattention to business, that 


would prove very prejudicial to my 
ter.” 


father listened to him with as- 











tonishment, but taking the whole for a 
joke, returned to the ladies bursting with 
laughter, and related the cause of his son- 
in-law’s hurried departure. While they 
were still conversing upon the subject, 6 
o'clock struck ; it was soon 7, and the 
family was alarmed at not seeing St. A~. 
‘Half an hour after, the father sent to his 
hotel, to inquire. The servant entrusted 
with the commission, asked for him under 
his assumed name, and received for an- 
swer, that he had arrived at 9 in the 
‘morning, had died at eleven, and been bu- 
vied at 6. It would be difficult to ex- 
press the surprise of the family at receiv- 
ing this information ; and, as St. A 
left his lodgings, and never visited there 
again, a general belief was spread around 
that it was the ghost that spent the day 
‘with Mr. N in social enjoyment and 
conversation. 
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COTEMPORARY FEMALE GENIUS, 
At no period of our history has female 
genius triumphed more than in our own 
days. At the present time there are liv- 


| ; 
pre-eminent talents as writers in various 


departments of literature and philosophy, 
eee names deserve to be specially enu- 
merated, and whose several works and 
ahleakat pretensions deserve to be treat- 
ed at large in,your pages. For the pre- 
‘sent, I shall name them as they occur to 
my mind, and not presume to class them 
‘in the order of merit. These brief noti- 
ces justify me, however, in calling the 
attention of writers of greater power to 
the subject. 

Mrs. Barbauld, distinguished during fif- 
ty years by her elegant productions in 
verse and prose. 

Mrs. Hannah More, for nearly an equal 
period, by various moral and controver- 
sial writings ; not inferior, for style and 
energy of mind, to any thing produced by 
the other sex. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, who, as a novelist, may 
be ranked among the first geniuses of the 
age and country. 

Miss Edgeworth, a distinguished wri- 
ter of novels, moral compositions, and 
works of education. 

Miss Cullen, the amiable and ingenious 
authoress of Mornton and Home, 
distinguished for their benevolent senti- 









































ing not less than a score of ladies of 


novels||produce a list, in many respects, of supe- 
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ments and spirited composition, honour- “3 
able alike to her heart and head. a 

Mrs. Opie, -whose various works, in a 
verse and prose, are distinguished for Pe 
their originality, ingenuity, good taste, and : 
elegant composition. 

Mrs. Inchbauld, who, as a dramatist and 
novelist, has produced various works 
which will ever rank high among the 
classics of our language. i 

Miss Hutton, respectable as a novelist, Be 
powerful as a general writer, and able as | 
a philosophical geographer, as proved by 
her recent work on Africa. 

Miss Herschel, whose ingenuity and in- 
dustry in astronomical observation, have 
obtained her a splendid reputation 
throughout the civilized world. 

Mrs. Cappe, a lady whose strength of 
understanding and powers of diction have 
led her to grapple with subjects of the 
highest order, and she has published se- 
veral works in theology, education and 
biography. 

Miss Porter, a novelist of the first rank 
in the powers of eloquent composition, 
whose Thaddeus of Warsaw, and other 
works, will long be standards in the lan- 
guage. 

Miss Benger, who figures with equal 
distinction as a novelist, historian, and 
critic. 

Mrs. Grant, who has distinguished her- 
self in morals, philosopby, and the belles 
lettres. 

Mrs. Marcet, who has proved her pow- 
er of mind in her Conversations on Na- 
tural Philosophy, &c. 

Mrs. Lowry, who writes and lectures 
with great ability on mineralogy and geo- 
logy. 

Miss Owenson, (Lady Morgan,) whose 
powers of eloquent writing, and moral 
and political reasoning, are not surpassed 
by any author of her time. ‘ 

Besides others of less celebrity, but 
perhaps equal merit, whose names are 
not present to the recollection of the wri- 
ter. 

Few persons, till they behold this enu- 
meration, will have suspected that our 
own days could boast such a galaxy of ge- 
nius in the fair sex; and it may also be 
questioned whether the other sex can 





rior pretensions. 
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erance.—The clergy of G ome generally a complete set of fineries ; and 


ny, to judge from the following sample, 
among others, of their conduct, appear to 
have had similar propensities with their 
brethren in all parts of the world. In 
some little tewn on the Rhine, on a par- 


ticular feast-day, one of them preached a| 


long and an eloquent sermon against in- 
temperance, which he concluded by de- 
scribing what intemperance was. It was 
passing those bounds which nature had 
prescribed. It was intemperance, he 
said, for some men, who were quarrel- 
some in their cups, ever to drink wine. 
There were others, to whom a bottle was 
refreshment ; but to whom two cost sick- 
ness. They were intemperate, when 


——$_———- 
— —— 





her person, which he procures for her, 


each time he calls on her gets a fresh 
kiss. When the Queens are all adorned, 
a Ball is given by the Kings, who wait on 
and dance with their Queens. They are 
then (after taking the parting kiss) all re- 
duced to commoners, and the ex-Queens, 
or other ladies, kiss and crown other 
gentlemen as Kings. Several ladies, the 
past winter, got‘in this way sufficient ap- 
parel to last them the whole year. 
—_— 

Dram Drinking.—There has been in 
all Governments a great deal of absurd 
canting about the consumption of spirits. 
We believe the best plan is to let people 








drink what they like, and wear what they 





they drank more than one. Some men 
enlivened a circle of friends, and were 
kind to their wives, even after they had 
drank four bottles-; and it was not right 
in ‘them to diminish their kindness by 
drinking less. ‘There were others, more 
highly gifted servants of the Deity, who 
felt their hearts warm with gratitude to 
Him, as the generous wine circulated in 
their blood, who were friendly with their 
families, generous to all men, and even 
nobly forgetful of injuries, when they had 
drank eight bottles. With them intem- 
perance began at the ninth. But these, 
he said, are the peculiar favourites of 
God, to whom he has given the joys of the 
world,.as an evidence of the joys of here- 
after ; and all his congregation knew with 
what gratitude (bowing as he said it) he 
acknowledged himself to be one of these 
' favourites.—Hodgskin’s Trav. 
b 
Fashions in Missouri.—In speaking o 
Balls, (says a letter from Missouri, ) there 
are here what are called King Balls, fer it 
is a hard matter even for the rustic peo- 
ple of the west to forsake and expunge 
the tinsel epithets of royalty. The first 
ball of the season is generally by sub- 
scription, early after the cold weather 









like ; to make no sumptuary laws either 
for the belly or the back. In the first 
place, laws against rum, and rum and wa- 
ter, are made by men who can change a 
wet coat for a dry one whenever they 
choose, and who do not often work up to 
their knees in mud and water; and, in 
the next place, if this stimulus did all the 
mischief it is thought to do by the wise 
men of claret, its cheapness and plenty 
would rather lessen than increase the avi- 
dity with which it is at present sought for. 
Again, human life is subject to such mani- 
fold wretchedness, that all nations have 
invented a soothing liquid or solid to pro- 
duce a brief oblivion. Poppies, barley, 
grasses, sugar, pepper, and a thousand 
other things, have been squeezed, pres- 
sed, pounded, and purified, to produce 
this temporary happiness. Noblemen, 
and Members of Parliament, have large 
cellars full of sealed bottles, to enable 
them the better to endure the wretched- 
ness of life. .The poor man seeks the 
same end by expending three half-pence 
in gin; but no moralist can endure the 
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fessors at the University of Oxford, elo d 
to Gretna Green with her father’s footman 
and thus avoided the unpleasant addresses 
of an elderly Gentleman, who from 
singularity in his walk was nick-named 
Dr. Toe, at which time the following lines 
were circulated in MS. :— 


*Twixt foot-man John, and Dr. Toe, 
A rivalship befel, 
Which should prove the favoured beau, 
To bear away the Belle. 
The foot-man won the Lady’s heart, 
And who can blame her ?—No man, 
The whole prevailed against a part, 
"Twas foot-man versus Toe-man. 


Anecdote of Hume.—Hume often met 
with illiberal treatment from the clergy 
of Scotland, who took every Opportunity 
to asperse his character on account of his 








probable we shail be doomed to the same 
iPlace hereafter—-you believe I shall be 
damned for want of faith, and | fear you 


‘in attention to business is a mere habit; 


ces. 
himself in it were alone affected by it, the 
matter might be fairly left to his ow 
choice and determination. 
consequences it must necessarily product 
injurious effects upon others, no perso 





idea of gin.—Edinburgh Review. 
—_— 
MOTIVES FOR PREACHING. 





good terms with you here, as it is very 


will be damned for want of charity !” 
— 


Punctuality.—The want of punctuality 
but it is a very bad habit, and one that 


draws after it very pernicious consequent 
If, indeed, the person indulging 


But as in its 


can easily justify himself in the practice. 


Absent Men.—The absent man would 














free opinions. Observing a certain zealot © 
of this class always leave the room when | 
‘he entered it, he one day took anop. | 
j|portunity to address him as follows: “| © 
lam surprised, friend, to find you express 
lan aversion to me; | wish to be upon 





wish to be thought a man of talent, by a 
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Some preach from love to God and man, 
From genuine pious wishes ! 
Some, of their oratory vain, 
Who self-sufficiently maintain; 
Without real honesty a grain, 

Preach hard for—loaves and fishes. 

— 

Some years ago, a young Lady, named 

Arabella, the daughter of one of the Pro- 


fecting to forget what all others remem- 
ber; and the antiquarian is in pursuit of 
the same thing, by remembering what all 
others have thought proper to forget. 
I cannot bot think it would much improve 
society, first, if all absent men would 
take it into their heads to turn antique 
rians ; and next, if all antiquarians would 
be absent men! 






commences ; and at this ball, some ladies, 
say 4 or 6, and generally the handsomest 
in the company, select as many gentle- 
men as Kings, which is performed by a 
lady’s pinning a bouquet to a gentleman’s 
bosom, and giving him akiss. The next 
day he calls on his Queen, kisses her, and 
inquires what she most fancies to adorn 
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VARIETY. |her person, which he procures for her, 




















erance.—The clergy of Germa- 

ny, to judge from the following sample, 
among others, of their conduct, appear to 
have had similar propensities with their 
brethren in all parts of the world. In 
some little tewn on the Rhine, on a par- 
ticular feast-day, one of them preached a 
long and an eloquent sermon against in- 
temperance, which he concluded by de- 
scribing what intemperance was. It was 
passing those bounds which nature had 
prescribed. It was intemperance, he 
said, for some men, who were quarrel- 
some in their cups, ever to drink wine. 
There were others, to whom a bottle was 
refreshment ; but to whom two cost sick- 
ness. They were intemperate, when 
they drank more than one. Some men 
enlivened a circle of friends, and were 
kind to their wives, even after they had 
drank four bottles-; and it was not right 
in them to diminish their kindness by 
drinking less. ‘There were others, more 
highly gifted servants of the Deity, who 
felt their hearts warm witi gratitude to 
Him, as the generous wiue circulated in 
their blood, who were friendly with their 
families, generous to all men, and even 
nobly forgetful of injuries, when they had 
drank eight bottles. With them intem- 
perance began at the ninth. But these, 
he said, are the peculiar favourites of 
God, to whom he has given the joys of the 
world, as an evidence of the joys of here- 
after ; and all his congregation knew with 
what gratitude (bowing as he said it) he 
acknowledged himself to be one of these 

- favourites.—Hodgskin’s Trav. 
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Fashions in Missouri.—In speaking o 














generally a complete set of fineries ; and 
each time he calls on her gets a fresh 
kiss. When the Queens are all adorned, 
a Ball is given by the Kings, who wait on 
and dance with their Queens: They are 
then (after taking the parting kiss) all re- 
duced to commoners, and the ex-Queens, 
or other ladies, kiss and crown other 
gentlemen as Kings. Several ladies, the 
past winter, got'in this way sufficient ap- 
parel to last them the whole year. 
— 

“Dram Drinking.—There has been in 
all Governments a great deal of absurd 
canting about the consumption of spirits. 
We believe the best plan is to let people 
drink what they like, and wear what they 
like ; to make no sumptuary laws either 
for the belly or the back. In the first 
place, laws against rum, and rum and wa- 
ter, are made by men who can change a 
wet coat for a dry one whenever they 
choose, and who do not often work up to 
their knees in mud and water; and, in 
the next place, if this stimulus did all the 
mischief it is thought to do by the wise 
men of claret, its cheapness and plenty 
would rather lessen than increase the avi- 
dity with which it is at present sought for. 
Again, human life is subject to such mani- 
fold wretchedness, that all nations have 
invented a soothing liquid or solid to pro- 
duce a brief oblivion. Poppies, barley, 
grasses, sugar, pepper, and a thousand 
other things, have been squeezed, pres- 
sed, pounded, and purified, to produce 
this temporary happiness. Noblemen, 
and Members of Parliament, have large 
cellars full of sealed bottles, to enable 




















fessors at the University of Oxford, elo 
to Gretna Green with her father’s footmar 
and thus avoided the unpleasant adresse, 
of an elderly Gentleman, who from 
singularity in his walk was nick-namey | 
Dr. Toe, at which time the following ling, | 
were circulated in MS, :— | 


’*Twixt foot-man John, and Dr. Toe 
A rivalship befel, 
Which should prove the favoured beau 
To bear away the Belle. 
The foot-man won the Lady’s heart, 
And who can blame her ?—No map 
The whole prevailed against a part, 
*T was foot-man versus Toe-man. 





Anecdote of Hume.—Hume often me | 
with illiberal treatment from the clergy i 
of Scotland, who took every Opportunity 
to asperse his character on account of hig» 
free opinions. Observing a certain zealot 








them the better to endure the wretched- 





Balls, (says a letter from Missouri,) there||"&*S of life. .The poor man seeks the 
are here what are called King Balls, fer it||Same end by expending three half-pence 












is a hard matter even for the rustic peo-||m gin; but no moralist can endure the 
ple of the west to forsake and expunge|jidea of gin.—Edinburgh Review. 

the tinsel epithets of royalty. The first ss 

ball of the season is generally by sub- MOTIVES FOR PREACHING. 
scription, early after the cold weather||Some preach from love to God and man, 
commences ; and at this ball, some ladies,|| From genuine pious wishes ! 

say 4 or 6, and generally the handsomest||Some, of their oratory vain, 

in the company, select as many gentle-||Who self-sufficiently maintain, 

men as Kings, which is performed by aj Without real honesty a grain, 

lady’s pinning a bouquet to a gentleman’s|| Preach hard for—loaves and fishes. 
bosom, and giving him a kiss. The next —_— 

day he calls on his Queen, kisses her, andj} Some years ago, a young Lady, named 
inquires what she most fancies to adorn} Arabella, the daughter of one of the Pro- 





of this class always leave the room when 
‘he entered it, he one day took an op © 
|portunity to address him as follows; “| 7 
!am surprised, friend, to find you expres f 
jan aversion to me; | wish to be upon 
good terms with you here, as it is very 
probable we shall be doomed to the same 
Place hereafter—-you believe | shall be 
,damned for want of faith, and I fear you 
_will be damned for want of charity!” 
—_— 
Punctuality.—The want of punctuality 
‘in attention to business is a mere habit; 
but it is a very bad habit, and one that 
draws after it very pernicious consequel: 
ces. If, indeed, the person indulging 
himself in it were alone affected by it, the 
matter might be fairly left to his om 
choice and determination. But as init 
consequences it must necessarily produc 
injurious effects upon others, no peri 





can easily justify himself in the practi 

Absent Men.—The absent man woul 
wish to be thought a man of talent, by a 
fecting to forget what all others remel 
ber; and the antiquarian is in pursut 
the same thing, by remembering whet il 
others have. thought proper to forget 
I cannot bot think it would much improve 
society, first, if all absent meo *% 
take it into their heads to tarn antiqu® 
rians ; and next, if all antiquariai woul 
be absent men! 
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) From the New-York Evening Post, What is the cause ?—oh! hear and weep,— 
m POETRY. we Cumming lies wrapt_in death's cold sleep ! 
we From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. Welcome now the Age ee aaa Cumming! the worthy and the brave, 

S8eg pat Welcome now the surges’ roar ' Now slumbers in the narrow grave. 

Tom Sir,—Being captivated by the two lines of a Welcome—every sad emotion, 








au, Why do’st thou pour thy silver beams, Joy and hope were ever there ; be ser pled 5 Cae be a i, 
O’er hill and dale and grove and streams ; Then my bosom own’d a treasure— ma aed ee eee 
Forsake the groves, forsake the trees, Love was then my only care. = d bid the — of pity flow — 3 
d give us only a disease ; eR AS ‘O’er wild Despair’s quick throbbing head, Pa 
7 An s" he Pati . Now, that ash Abes griefis shaded ; O’er victims stretch’d on sorrow’s bed ; is 
But give us when t yy pays, Hope is banish’d from my breast Could bid the warring passions cease ; 3 
L tter than thy rays. : ; . 
Some silver hetter ote Love, too transient, _ has faded Could whisper to the sufferer, “‘ Peace.” bg 
A Lawyer's address to ditto. Like the sunbeam in the west. Ah, weep for him who often wept ¢ 
Our race, like thee, is alwaysr anging ; Farewell ev'ry scene of gladness, O’er the couch where mis’ry slept. £ 
met | The law, like thee, is always changing ; Hallowed once by love and you ' Oh! weep for him who ne’er deny’d ; 
‘ Our clients murmur, great and small, Nights of woe aod days of sadness His country to the child of wo ; e 
ergy Justice is moonshine after all. Still shall prove that love was true. O’er the tomb of Newark’s pride, . 
my An Old Bachelor's address to ditto. Yes ! too true to be thus blighted, Let the warm tears of anguish flow. a 
Thi Fair maid of night! ah, cease to shine Ere it dreaded falsehood’s frown— == 4 
ealot On orbs so poor, so dull as mine ! To be thus treacherously slighted, FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. i 
hen When once I woo'd the lovely fair, By the heart it thought its own. : pra 
And hop’d their fondest siniles to share, MY NATIVE SHORES. 
1 Op- ee But fare thee well! and heaven bless thee ! 
They vanish’d from my warm embrace, , By the same. 
“I And proved themselves of Junar race. Sophos tated ous lave— M ive sh forew ' 
ress Should misfortune e’er oppress thee, y native shores, farewell, farewell ' 
upon ‘ An mine a veret ~| to ditio. Then may friendship constant prove. p bay a aor bid 2 ap Ae 
weet is the lustre T behold, ¢ : tll, still, shall mem'ry often dwell, 
very But, strange to tell, thy beams are cold ; And should ee oe ever awaken Scenes of my infancy ! on you. 
same Shine on amidst thy cloudy shades, Fowme one pitying sigh, And when i : 
Setanta Of Bh maakie Think how cruelly forsaken, nd when in foreign climes I roam, 
all be Prop : Was the heart you left to die. Or through the sea my course I bend, 
r you A Coquetie's address to ditto. Still shall I near forget the home 


* Moon Struck Miser,” in your paper a few days 
since, who converted that glorious planct into a 
dollar, Ihave followed, or, more properly speak- 
ing, have enlarged on the conceit, in the manner 


following. X. 
A Doctor's address to the Moon. 


Well may I bow the humble knee, 

Fair treacherous light of Heaven, to thee ! 
Like that soft planet, I delight 

To shine amid the gloomg of night. 

But when the world admires the ray, 


Now I leave my native shore ! 


Wandering on the foaming billow, 
Scenes I’ve left will oft appear 

Like visions on the sleeper’s pillow, 
Ever fleet and ever dear ! 


Once my home was all my pleasure, 


Now, ye gales, breathe on the ocean ! 
Waft my fate to some distant shore ! 

There my bosom’s wild commotion, 
Shall be hush’d for evermore. 





A thousand’s tears his virtues tell, 

From those who knew and lov’d him well > 
His country’s sighs his valour show; 

He boldly fac’d Columbia's foe. 

Widows, lament! for long to you 

He prov'd a friend—Ye orphans too, 

Oh! shed of wo the bitter tear, 


Where I my happiest hours did spend. 


Friends of my childhood! all adieu! 
Home of my youth! from you I part— 
Dear friends, 1 consecrate to you 


7 
> 
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There the sod my breast shall cover, The sizhs that read ihaeheed deenee 
mai Like thee I love to steal away. While no eye will shed a tear, , z nA eee 
> that it Meaty eaidoens toile But then will some kindred lover The stream that gently glides away, 
quen- Write “ 4 broken heart lies here !” The verdant grove, the grassy lawn, 
alg In thee Iread what fate designs, HORENTIUS. Shall ever wake my grateful lay, 

t . tae an of om ae — At evening's close, at morning’s dawn. 
i rays, tha’ so fair and true ; 
wi By a Gtiaie, beth: shes FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. Ye paths where once I lov'd to walk, 
g in it And profits where thy lines of light, The following lines were written by a young When evening sgmen her mantle round, 
Are silver only to the sight. lady of Newark, under fourteen years of age, on With Anna, where I'd sweetly talk, 
roduc A Chimney Sweeper’s address to ditto. the death of General Joun Nose Cummine, who No more I tread your velvet ground. 
person © could I climb the Junar ray, died suddenly on the 6th of July, 1821. But should I e’er of joy’s cup drink, 
actie | And brush and scrape those clouds away ; He fell not in the battle strife, Should happiness my portion be, 
How would my lusty organs blow, When hostile thousands sought his life, Yet will I never cease to think, 
eroull The cheering sound of “ sweep, sweep ho.” Nor on the red ensanguined field Oh, hours of ecstacy! on thee. 
: : ; His life-blood was he doom'd to yield. F ll I love I’m doom’d t 
af: 1 Candidate for public office’s address to ditto. pie wom a * ere mS Ow 
ty Tarn all our brains, thou shining ball, ene eres Web Ange’: sight ne.sance:he tent ; 
emen And oh ! make lunatics 0 f all ; With their bright rays, Columbia’s shore, Yet still my heart with joy shall glow, 
rsuit of Then may I hope, to light at, wes And still he was a “ shining light,” When on her name my thoughts shall rest 
hat all To office by the lunar ra y Still growing brighter and more bright ; . ; 4 
: 4 Still he was spared to bless the poor, Land of my sires! adieu, adieu! 
forget: ? A Glutton’s address to ditto. And ope to want his friendly door— In you no more shall Henry dwell ; 
mprove “eng light that now illumes the trees, Dt. ie widele Gad ahs orphan knew Columbia's shores fade from my view— 
> art ; 
- gould * id dl " es wet a full grown cheese ! His worth—and owned his goodness too. My native shores! farewell, farewell! 
ntiqua- Until my very j fig = break, But, ah! what means this mournful wail ? = 
s would Until my dca oh What sounds of sorrow swell the gale ? THE LOT OF THOUSANDS. 
A poor cheese pi a st aps Joy beams not now from every face, When hope lies dead within the heart, 


There Wo has fixed her mournful place. 








By secret sorrow close conceal’d, 
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We shrink ; lest looks or words impart, 
‘What must not be reveal’d. 
‘Tis hard to smile, when one could weep,— 
To speak, when one would silent ve,— 
To wake, when one would wish to sleep, 
And wake to agony ! 
Yet such the lot by thousands cast, 
_Who wander in this world of care, 
And bend beneath the bitter blast, 
To save them from despair. 
But Nature waits her guests to greet, 
Where disappointment cannot come ; 
And Time guides with unerring feet, 
The wearied wand’rers home. 
== 


been presented for the prize at the opening of the 
new Theatre, in this city, but, through seme inad- 


Wauex from Parnassus first the Muses’ fire 
tofus’d the mind, and woke the poet’s lyre, 
The queen of drama rent the heavenly sphere, 
And bid her spirit on the earth appear ! 
« Arise thee, Thespis !” was her blessed cry, 
_ For thee,—for all,—I left my native sky ' 
To mortals now a soul inspir’d is giv'n, 
A soul we love,—with pride we hold in heav’n. 
Dear as its warmth to Deities may be, 
A share is thine,—that soul I place in thee, 
Teach man by actions how to live and love, 
Expand the fire we long have felt above !" 
*Midst lucid beams the tragic Muse withdrew, 
But where she trod a flower, drama, grew ; 
Thespis, immortal, to the world began 
To show a soul before unknown to man.- 


Man,—who beheld,—and wist not which to choose 


The poet —nature,—or the tragic Muse ; 

For divine nature, in so rude an age, 

Was never shown till Thespis grac'd the stage. 
A form ethereal bursts upon their sight, 

And man to Nature gives a clearer light ! 
Down to this age, has that celestial fire 
Ennobled youth, and nerv'd the aged sire. 
Deeds once performed are oft again begun, 
The youth becomes the sire—the sire the son ! 
Extatic joy —the soul and bliss of love, 

Iu nature’s garb before the senses move. 


Pride, Hope, Ambition, Hate, Despair and Rage! | 


In colours bright are shown upon the stage ; 
Virtue triamphant,—Vice to mis’ry hurl’d, 
O ‘tis the stage that shows this mortal world! 


Grecians and Romans grasp’d the growing flame, 


The drama soon acquir’d a deathless fame ! 


Britannia hail’d !—a Shakspeare puff’d the glow, 


And brought Elysium to the world below ! 


Our native land,—when freedom’s fray was o'er, | 


And vet’rans’ hands were wash’d of foeman's 
Receiv’d the Muse,—the pride of every age, 
And show’d her deeds upon a public stage ! 
But, gentle patrons, shall this Thespian fire, 
So long enkindled, on our shores expire ? 
Shail Britons say, that in this pompous dome, 
The Muse found not a fit or welcome home ? 
No,—like the Phenix, has this fabric risen 
From its own ashes,—safe from foul derision ! 
Firm on its basis as the Trojan rock, 


Unmov'd,—unshaken—shall it stand the shock ! 
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And when that name, endear'd by fondest ties, 

COLUMBIA, falls,—with her the drama dies! 

’Till then the Muse shall fire dramatic lays, 

} And, vain with glory, yield the deathless bays! 

i Methinks, around, I see the loveliest train, 
That ever wrought the heart's elysian chain ; 


| From every eye a beam prophetic flows, 












9 . = 
The corps of Cadets arrived in town this mon: 


ing, in the steam-boat Connecticut, from New. 
Haven, and will leave here again at 4 O'clock this 
afternoon, in the Chaneellor Livingston, for Wes: 
Point. 


The Rev. Chauncey A. Goodrich, professoy of 








i On every cheek a blush triumphant glows ! 












Bright rounds of radiants shall for many an age 

{Invest our land,—and light this novel stage! 

__ ————— ——————————————— 
NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1821. 


REMOVAL. 
The Ladies’ Lilerary Cabinet is removed to No. 
15 Cedar-street, at the office of the New- York City- 





be addressed. 

In consequence of this arrangement, some de- 
lay has been occasioned in the publication of the 
present number. In future, we hope to deliver it 








The Ladies’ Literary Cabinet.—This work has 
been published in weekly numbers for more than 
two years past, and is now conducted by Natua- 
| N1EL SmirTH, its present proprietor, assisted by se- 
jon persons in this city, of literary talents and 
| celebrity. Ie will, as heretofore, contain original} 
| essays, on a variety of interesting topics, in prose} 

and verse, and selections from the most popular 
works recently published in this country and in 

Europe. The proprietor hopes, by unremitted di- 
Hligence and attention to the concerns of the esta- 
| blishment, not only to secure the favour of former 
}subscribers, but to increase the’ present subscrip- 
ition ; and he pledges himself that no effort shall 


i 
| 
} 
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| This is the third number of the second quarter 
jof vol. 4. Those in arrears will please to remit} 
jthe amount to the proprietor, to enable him to ful- 
fil his engagements: they must be sensible that 
| punctuality is the life of business, and is indispen- 
jsable in works depending on subscription. 


The new theatre, in this city, will be opened on 
| Saturday evening next. The gentlemen appointed 
}to select an address, to be'delivered on that occa- 
|sion, have awarded the prize (a gold medal of the 


‘been handed down from age to age, andisnov | 


\|the life time of some pious christian, who flourish 








hetoric and oratory in Yale College, Cop. bas 
been elected to the presidency of Williamstow, 
College, Massachusetts. 

In those towns in England, whose inhabitany 
have been enumerated, there are seven thou | 
eight hundred and sixty-seven more females thay | 
males; consequently, some must endeavour to con. | 
tent themselves in a state of “ single blessedness,” 








Literary curiosily.—There is in the hands of Mf. 
Stephen Norton, book-binder of this place, an old 
manuscript Latin Bible, said to have been writtes 
in England, by a monk, 908 years ago. The |. 
ter used in this work is the German text, or blac 
letter, and executed so neatly on parchment, tha | 
it has more the appearance of engraving than the 
work of a pen. The parchment is so fine thatthe | 
book is not much above the size of a comm | 
pocket bible. There is no date to this bible; itha _ 


preserved as the property of a gentleman of this : 
country. From the execution of this work, it 7 
must have been the labour of many years, or eves 


ed prior to the discovery of the art of printing. 
Kentuckian. 








value of $50) to Cuarres Spracus, Esq. of the) 
State Bank, Boston. There were upwards of % 
jcompetitors for the premium, and as the gentle- 
men who compose the Board stand eminently high 
for literary acquirements, not a doubt can arise 
| but strict justice has been done. 








There is now residing in Stafford a man by the 

name of Nolan, who is at present married to hi 

twenty-sixth wife, and has, by the whole, 73 chilé 

ren. He is 105 years of age, and his present wit 

is now pregnant.— London paper. 

————— EES 
MARRIED, 

At Greenbush, Rockland county, (N. Y.) inJit 
last, by the Rev. Andrew Thompson, Dr. Thoms 
Van Zandt, to Miss Euphemia, only daughter ¢ 
Thomas Blanch, Jun. Esq. all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 16th instant, by the Re 
Johnson Chase, Mr. A. W. Baker, to Miss Sul 
Ann Hatfield, both of this city. 

—_—_———— 


DIED, 
On Tuesday last, Mrs. Catharine, const of 
Wm. Smith, aged 30 years. 

On Tuesday last, Mrs. Gillingham, wife of © 
George Gillingham. 

On Thursday last, in the 17th year of her 
Miss Thomazine Devereux. : 

In Williamson county, Ten. Col. Benjam® al 
well, aged 79. 












The proprietor of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet 
having obtained, through the politeness of the 
jchairman of the committee, all the original ad- 
| dresses offered, from various parts of the United 

States, on the opening of the new theatre, intends 
| publishing them, in a neat 12mo. or 18mo.volume, 
| and hopes to be able to present them to the public 
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In Burlington, on the 15th inst. the boo. Jede 
diah Peck, in the 74th year of his age- 
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